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This report presents seasonal patterns in the food consumption 
of United States urban families. The patterns were derived from data 
on types and quantities of foods consumed by housekeeping families in 
four cities in diverse sections of the country during various seasons 
of 1948 and 1949. Most of the basic data used have been published in 
a series of processed reports available upon request. (See inside 
back cover for list of reports.) A description of the method used in 
combining the four city data into a national seasonal pattern is 
given on pages 10-15 of this report. 


By applying the seasonal indexes contained in this report to 
spring 1948 data on average food consumption of families living in 
68 cities throughout the United States (Preliminary Report No. 5), 
estimates of the 1948 annual food consumption of urban families have 
been obtained. No data are currently available to measure the seasonal 
nature of the farm family's diet, which probably changes more with 
season than does the average city diet. 
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SEASONAL PATTERNS OF FOOD CONSUMPTION 


CITY FAMILIES, 1948 


With modern transportation, refrigeration, and processing, there 
is much less seasonal variation in the kinds and amounts of foods con- 
sumed than was true years ago. Yet some foods, especially fresh fruits 
and vegetables, are still "in" or "out" of season and many people still 
consider some foods too "heavy" to eat in the summer. This report was 
prepared to give quantitative estimates of these and other seasonal 
shifts in the consumption of food by city families. 


Because of seasonal substitutions within broad groups of foods, 
consumption of food groups shows much less seasonality than does con- 
sumption of individual foods. For the diet as a whole, estimates of 
nutritive value show little seasonal change. Diets in the summer tend 
to be lower in nutritive quality than in other seasons of the year, 
but the margin of difference is not large. 


Food consumption for spring, on the whole, is more nearly like the 
annual average pattern than is any other season. This suggests that if 
dietary surveys can be made only in one season of a year, spring is the 
most suitable season. 


A brief summary of the average U. S. seasonal patterns of major 
foods follows: 


1. Fruit and vegetable consumption fluctuates more with season 
than does consumption of any other group of foods. As might 
be expected, the fresh and processed products show opposite 
seasonal movements. The processed commodities are used in 
larger quantities in the winter and spring while fresh 
fruits and vegetables, except citrus fruit, are used most 
extensively in summer and fall. When citrus fruit con- 
sumption is high in relation to the annual average, con- 
sumption of other fruit is low. Fluctuations in the use 
of processed juices are considerably smaller than those of 
either the fresh or processed fruits and vegetables. 


2. Milk and milk products (excluding butter) show little 
seasonal movement as a total food group, although indi- 
vidual items have marked seasonal patterns. The con- 
sumption of fluid milk, the largest component, is 
relatively steady throughout the year. Cheese consump- 
tion is highest in the winter and lowest in the summer. 
Ice cream consumption is the converse, with summer the 
seasonal high and winter and fall much lower in con- 
sumption. 


Zo Meat, poultry, and fish consumption is stable the year 


round for the group as a whole. Except for a decline 
in summer, total meat consumption varies little season 
by season because of substitutions among the types of 
meat used. This decline in the summer results from the 
use of smaller quantities of beef than during the year 
as a whole. Although less fresh pork also is used in 


ae 


the summer, greater use of the smoked varieties brings 
the total summer pork figure to the annual average. 
Poultry consumption is highest in the summer while fish 
consumption is low in the summer and highest in the 
winter. 


l. Egg consumption is lowest in summer and highest in 
spring, reflecting somewhat the seasonal price and pro- 
duction pattern for eggs. 


5. Sugars and sweets show moderate seasonal fluctuations, 
with consumption highest in winter and lowest in spring 
and summer. Sugar purchased for family use has relatively 
little seasonal movement. The other component of the 
group--sirups, jellies, jams, and candy--has greater 
seasonal fluctuations in consumption, with summer decid- 
edly lower than the annual average, and winter, higher. 


6. Bakery goods purchases as a whole are fairly stable from 
season to season. Bread, a large share of all bakery 
goods, is bought in about the same quantities throughout 
the year, with purchases slightly higher in the fall than 
in the other three seasons. Use of baked goods other 
than bread increases in winter and drops off in spring 
and summer when ice cream and other desserts may often 
take the place of cake and pie in family meals. 


7. Flour and cereal foods (excluding purchased baked goods) 
are used in larger quantities in winter and in smaller 
quantities in the summer. 


8. Fats and oils purchases have practically no seasonal 
variations. 


9. Soups and prepared or partially prepared dishes are 
used in considerably smaller quantities in the summer 
than during the rest of the year. Purchases are highest 
in the winter. 


Nutritive value of diets. Seasonal changes in the nutritive 

value of city diets are small compared with the wide swings in the 
use of some individual food items and with the shifts in the use of 
total groups such as fresh fruit and fresh vegetables. Opposite 
seasonal consumption of foods which are sources of the same nutrients 
makes for relatively stable average nutritive content of diets. 
For example, the average vitamin C (ascorbic acid) content of city 
diets in each of the four seasons varies from the all-year average 
by less than 4 percent. Contributing to this stability is the fact 
that the consumption of vitamin C-rich citrus fruit is at its peak 
when the consumption of other fresh fruits and fresh tomatoes is at 
a seasonal low. 
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Summer diets of city families have a slightly lower nutritive 
content than diets in the other seasons of the year. Against small 
decreases in such foods as dairy products, fats and oils, grain 
products, sugar and sweets, and potatoes are balanced rather con- 
siderable increases in the use of fresh fruits and vegetables. The 
net effect is to make the estimated average number of calories in the 
summer diets 5.5 percent lower than the year's average. The smaller 
amounts of food energy value in summer diets probably reflect not 
only a shift to foods typical of summer menus, but also an actual 
decrease in food-energy needs. 


The vitamin A value of urban diets shows more seasonal varia- 
tion than any of the other nutrients for which calculations are 
usually made. Amounts of this vitamin in diets were lowest in the 
summer and highest in the fall. Many foods contribute vitamin A 
value to diets and the seasonal changes in the total family food 
supplies are the net result of shifts in the consumption of several 
foods. Among them is the seasonal shift in the use of sweetpotatoes, 
from a seasonal low in the summer to a high in the fall. 
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Table 2.--SEASONAL INDEXES OF NUTRITIVE VALUE OF URBAN DIETS, 198: 


mya 


Average 


nutritive value of food consumed at home per nutrition unit per day, each 


season as a percent of spring and of the yearly average 


Winter Spring 
(Dec.-March) | (April-June) 


Bach season as a percent of spring 


Nutrient 


Food energy.-cccocees 
PROG lilies wieisisiele's's s.6-6'e 
CalCiumecsccscrsentcs 
UTE OVereieleleiel el siisisicc clsisl els 
Vitamin A valuce....ee 
THIAMING sc ccccsecscoee 
Ra DOL MAVAN aereie oie < 65) ole 
NUS 2hisl ees iels wialets) ete eiere 


INGCOLO ICM ACH Gielstcielslcrere 


Food energyececsccoee 
PrOUG1 Tis'sss o eisvsitve wie ele 
COL Gliese so stele cis reie viele 
DEON s cin 0s 0 seis s sielslete e's 
Vitamin A value...... 
THUAMIWO is sietele er steiees ote 
REDOLLG VAN sts orelcleteielere’s 
NISL ister cele ates cieteiele’s 


AG CORDACMaAC 1 Gerereeletete ¢ 


*Significantly different from 100 at the 5 percent level. 


104. 3* 
103.5% 
103.4 
105.2 
108.8* 
103.1 
103 «yx 
105.6% 
99-5 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Bach season as 


10). 3* 
104.5% 
10h. 3* 
105.8 
10),.2* 
103.1* 
10),.1* 
105.2 


102.3 


100.9 


100.9 
100.5 
95.8% 
100.0 
100.7 


99.6 


Summer 
(July-Aug.) | (Sept.-Nov. ) 


90. 4* 
92 oly 
90.1* 
90.3% 
95 8 


92.2* 


i 


@ percent of 


Ql.1* 
93 .2* 
90.6* 
86.L)x 


Fall 


98 .2* 


98.3 
97 4 


Yearly 
average 


98 09 
99-2 
99 3 
10)4.2* 
100.0 
99 4 


100.4 


97ol 


the yearly average 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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Table 3.--PURCHASED QUANTITIES OF SELECTED FOODS, SPRING AND AVERAGE 1948: Average purchased quantities of 
selected foods used at home in a week, and in a year, per household and per person 


(Urban housekeeping families of 2 or more persons) 


Per household Per person 1/ 
Pood ites eiey 19h8| Average 198 Spring 198 Average 19,8 

Milk (total fluid milk equivalent) 3/.... 
Milk,fluid,canned,dry (fluid equiv.) 3/ 26 28 410 
Whole fluid willyd st ves va soa sisiece 21.72 22.28 1,159 6.35 6.51 339 
Cream, ice cream (fluid equiv.) 3/..... 1.31 Lebo) 61 238 35 18 
DGOMORGAIM leterc.cis cree ersiotersteeie cies e'aneeteercis 80 74 38 02h 022 alk 
CHEGSSls.c cies ocsale arereiel eeeoeeceeroseees eeocee 097 9k Ke) 228 Al 14 
Pets ond ‘OLLSs cre cites ac ees does cease cele 2.95 2699 155 85 87 5 
MAIS @ (Tater cuss sisiets eoocesesoceosecsece® 1.36 1.38 he eh Pale) en 
Bi Gul iets cicletsicls eisieleial sieve sieielelelelelsisia'elere 076 076 ho eze ee 11 
Shortening, oils, dressings.........e6 1.59 1.61 8h ol)6 417 2h 
Flour and cereal LOOKS 's cisicveisieisisicisis.s.eclelee 4.56 4.68 2h3 1.33 1.37 (a 
PLEOUMT ANG NGA’. cle sisicle's'e clele ticle cisicie cele sie 2.83 2.94 153 083 28 Ls 
Cereal sand spastesis scccicicisisle ceisisicicicce ¢ 6! 1.74 90 50 51 27 
Bakery PUCAUC CS es ec aisivicieisiolsie c's eleiele'sieiels © 8.20 8.448 nha 2.40 2.48 129 
Braadivccisciccs vty seo cslescediaectrcesse 61h 6.28 ey i a0 1.8h 96 
Other baked goods....... cece ceeeeeeeee | 2.06 2.20 11h 60 64 33 

| | 
Wz BS lew epells:cte ste store's arereitcisissiecieisee sane ot || 2.68 2.52 131 78 7h 38 
Meat, poultry, and fish......sesecesseee | 100h8 10.hi9 5h5 3.07 3.07 160 
MEALS wectereteciste crsisiies 6 Bieveleiete reve e sieiaresers 8.13 8.15 2h 2.38 2.38 12h, 
Gel erecta aiclelsielstetelecieleiels/ esters ale stetelareterars | 3.19 Sol 165 9h 093 48 
POP Kies sis ccs eecesee eoveece eeoecessooe 2.92 2.89 150 285 285 Lh 
Fresh porksticsc'sieeeeclsiet esis ose ele Bre 1.38 1.h1 73 0 eh 21 
Smoked POP Kec cccccccccccscecccccecs | 1.5) 1.48 | ie oltS ol3 22 
IBACOMcterers! cierareelelsieice ars tela sie/eleiela see AAS) he 37 0°20 Aydt amb 
Veal, lamb, variety meats, game..... | 1.07 1.08 56 Aehh ABE 17 
Frankfurters, cold cutS.ccccsccccece | 095 1.01 53 28 30 16 
Poultry. eeeoee @eeeseeseoreseeeseeoees ee Leh Leb | 75 ol2 sue 22 
Freshtchickens.. aenecescctceesacdces || 1.36 Asie | 16 40 Py Ho) 21 
Fish and SHOE +8 Histetaveccieretere's eaieisieleiave 66 | e9l 290 h7 | 226 226 1h 
Sugars and sweetS..eccccccccsccce actos ay 4.10 kor | 229 | 1.20 1.29 67 
Sugars Uae cccaseviavascccesccesevesse 2.85 3.03 | 158 | 28h 289 Li 
SWEETS cee ececseccescoeees sete ceeees ooo | 1.25 1.36 TaN eel 40 21 
Pracherrsi tasty divans ecseisca me maseass a nie By ie Lely 751 3 oll 4.22 219 
GB ton adc COCO CR SOROOOODEDOOOSCO OLE mle Meryss 5.79 «| 301 2.00 1.69 88 
OG Ox a avelerd aielelslsielels/ele/aieie\elvle(s eicle's e/a e'eie.e 5 4.92 8.66 TXe) 1ehb 2653 132 
Potatoes and sweetpotatoese.s..seceseseee | 6699 Teoh 375 2.04 2011 110 
POCATOES  cececccscecbdedesesccncesecesec 6.73 6.74 350 1.97 1.97 102 
Fresh vegetabl eceeccsicsisiesisesciciciesiecisice.e 92h 10.39 | 5h0 2.70 3.0) 158 
TOMECOGS cs cs oawielu's ces viele eleleies eeieiseeieee 097 1.9 77 228 oll 23 
Leafy, green, and yellow.....scecceoeee 5 l9 yA 75) 287 Tba(eal yest Bh 
Otiiokost. cate wenineanieecasseticscees 2.78 cVeres | 175 81 299 51 
Canned and frozen fruitsececieccccsececee Ler ae ele | 82 052 olt6 2h 
Canned and frozen vegetablese.....see. 46 |) Bleak 2.95 153 095 86 LS 
Canned and frozen Juices cccesescccccscee 2.43 2.8 129 ell Cerf} 38 
Dried fruits, vegetables and nuts.....0. 299 098 51 229 029 15 
Soups, prepared, and partially 

prepared oy rag Mle ors meee. «s 1.16 Veeck 6h o3h 236 19 


we a eee ee ee ee ee ee SS eee 
1/ 21 meals at home per week equals one person. 
2/ See Preliminary Report No. 5, Food Consumption of Urban Families in the United States. 
3/ Approximately the quantity of fluid milk to which the various dairy products are equivalent in minerals 
and protein. 
U/ Excludes sugar for home canning. 
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Table h.--CONSUMPTION OF 11 MAJOR FOOD GROUPS, SPRING 198 AND AVERAGE 1948: Average 
quantity of 11 food groups consumed at home in a week and in a year, per household 
and per person 1/ 


(Urban housekeeping families of 2 or more persons) 


Average quantity consumed 2/ at home 
Per household Per person 3/ 
haerdners Spring; average Spring| Average 
1948 1948 1948 1948 
L/ 
Eweckil|i WeciulRYecrmlewectenwcere ereece 
Milk, cream, cheese, equivalent 5/....0. 34.2h| 34064) 1,801) 10.01} 10.13) 527 
Fats and 0113 6/...cscccccccsescoscccece 3.80) BSH) 200 (ale ieat el 2igmo 
Grainoproductsa7/ sscencles +++ cs ses oem eci 9.3) 9265) 502} 2.73) 2.82) 1h7 
EGGS coco c/o wce Pew eRe ot s'ce ete eee ate 2.90. Zeke) eo L1s ees Oo °79; = 
Meat, poultry, and fish 8/....sccccceoee 10529 30033 |.) 537) eo eOl yes 02 lo 7 
Dry peas, beans, nuts, and cocod..ceccees Out ms 99 hg 027 at) a 
Sugars and sweets 9/secccccccccccccccces 4.86) 5.15 268 si 21 Sk 79 
Citrus and tomatoes....seseeeesseseeeeee | 11480) 13.00! 676) 3.45] 3.80) 198 
Leafy, green, and yellow vegetables..... 7003) 91099 CULS Ie 2oc3 ames JU Le 
Other vegetables and fruitsS...cccccccece 13.43) 17.54 ale Bre eh) Greil ysl 
Potatoes and sweetpotatoes...csscscscces 720) Tall? Sletsu pee ready) aks! 
ee ee ee rene ee 


1/ Annual estimates were derived by seasonally adjusting purchased quantities of 
all food groups and by seasonally adjusting home-producéd and gift or pay quantities 
if they amounted to at least 5 percent of the purchased quantities. 

2/ Food from all sources, purchased, gift or pay, and home-produced. 

3/ 21 meals at home per week equals 1 person. 

L/ See table 17 of Preliminary Report No. 5, Food Consumption of Urban Families 


in the United States. 


5/, Approximately the quantity of fluid milk to which the various dairy products 


are equivalent in minerals and protein. 
6/ Includes bacon and salt pork. 
7/ Flour equivalent of grain products. 
B/ Excludes bacon and salt pork. 


9/ Includes the sugar equivalent of soft drinks and prepared desserts. Excludes 


sugar for home canning. 
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Table 5.--NUTRITIVE VALUE OF URBAN DIETS, SPRING 1948 AND AVERAGE 1948: Average 
nutritive value of food consumed at home per nutrition unit and per person 
per day aye 


(Urban housekeeping families of 2 or more persons) 


Per nutrition Per person 


Nutrient | STEN parte ‘s ee 
Spring Average Spring Average 

. 1948 3/ | 1948 | 1948 3/ [Ase 
ROOdMenerey «cic te aes sew eel OLOrien| 4,010 3,810 3,00 3,00 
PrOUCOIN + cnelsmwiine tise flee tie «ese se we 2 GENS 102 Loe 93 9e 
Calciumnns a. oie tore c nals cae sae o(CPAME 1.07 1.06 1.10 1.09 
TY OM ae cetereteleieiotehste ole vicminrg wee Ml) Ligrams 175 Volt 1667 16.6 
Vitamin A value.....International units /10,100 10,500 9,100 9,500 
Thiamine. ...csveccscocesseceoMilligrams 2655 2035 1.85 1.85 
Riboriavinsssecrtssisess ass Mill izrems 2.66 2.64 2033 2.32 
NiaCinvame sees se meni eee es Mi lip rams 2h.2 2h, 3 19.0 19.1 
ASCOYDIG ACidssscessceccseoesMilliprams 162 149 


if, Represents the nutritive value of food brought into the kitchen for household 
use less the nutritive value of small quantities of edible food estimated by fami- 
lies to have been discarded or fed to animals. No allowance has been made for losses 
that may have occurred during cooking or storage of left-overs. 

2/ For each nutrient the needs of a physically active.man were considered to be a 
nutrition unit. Factors that relate other persons of specified age, sex, and physical 
activity to the physically active man were derived from the National Research Council's 
Recommended Dietary Allowances, Reve 198, Reprint and Circular Series No. 129. 

3/ From Preliminary Report No. 12, Nutritive Value of Diets of Urban Families, 

United States, Spring 1948, and Comparison with Diets in 192. 


es 
Methodology 


The seasonal indexes presented in this report were derived chiefly to 
represent 1948. Because changing weather, price, production, consuwner in- 
come, and agricultural price support conditions may cause year-to-year 
differences in seasonal variations, the indexes may need some modification 
if applied to past or future yearse 


In deriving the seasonal indexes, survey data collected in various 
seasons of 1948 and 1949 in four cities of the United States were used 
extensively. The time, place, number of families, average income, and 
average household size of these surveys are indicated in table 6- 


Table 6.--SCOPE OF SURVEY DATA USED IN DERIVING SEASONAL INDEXES: Place, 
time, number of families, average income, and average household size 


Average ate 

Number | annual rescie 
City Season | Period covered | Year of family non 

families | income \) size 2/ 


a (dollars 
Winter |Jan. 13-March 19/1948 139 2,60 2.45 


Spring |Mar. 29-June 21 /|198 163 2,599 2.2 
Birmingham Fall Sept. 6-Oct. 15 |198 146 2,735 2.447 
Spring |Mar. 29-June 3 |19L9 140 2,779 2049 
Summer |June 29-Aug. 11 |1949 159 2,808 2.56 


Winter |Feb. 2-April 14 /|1948 100 3,031 2057 

Buffalo Spring |April 12-June 18/198 165 2,869 205 
Fall  |Sept. 6=Oct. 22 |/1948 147 2,966 2.57 

Winter |Jan. 15-April 2 |19)8 113 Beer 2.60 

Minneapolis- Spring |Mar.e 29-June 25 |1948 166 3,252 ean 
St. Paul Fall Sept. 6-Oct. 28 | 1948 159 3,161 ay te 


Spring |April -June 23 |1949 149 l,, 020 2.25 
Summer |June 30-Aug. 18 |19h9 147 3,919 CEST 


Winter |Jan. 13-April 2 |19)48 158 3,929 2.19 


San Francisco Spring |Mar. 29-June 29 /|1918 167 3,820 2634 
Fall Sept. 6-Nove 9 {1948 157 3,792 21 
V/ Family income of the previous year after deduction of Federal income 
taxese 
2/ only housekeeping families of 2 persons 16 years or over and 0, l, or 
2 children aged 2-15 years were included in these surveyse Average house- 


hold size is expressed in terms of a 2l-meal equivalent person (21 meals at 
home equals 1 person). 


ae 


The national urban survey used as the basis for obtaining esti- 
mates of annual consumption was made in the spring of 1948 (April 
through June) and covered almost 1,600 families of all sizes and 
composition located in 68 cities. 


As can be noted from the above table, the available seasonal 
data were limited in many respects-e Before these data were used to 
obtain a national seasonal pattern of urban food consumption, a 
number of questions had to be investigated. These problems and the 
assumptions made in developing the method used in constructing the 
seasonal indexes are discussed in the following sections. 


Questions to be investigated: 


l. Selected family types.--The four-city seasonal data 
are for families of selected size and composition, 
while the national urban data are for all types of 
families. Although, on the average, families of 
selected types purchase somewhat different quantities 
of many foods than do families of all types, will they 
necessarily have different seasonal pattenns? Will 
the seasonal patterns in food purchases of families 
of selected types be representative of the seasonal 
patterns of all family types? 


Urban families average somewhat larger than the families of 
selected size and composition for whom seasonal data are available. 
Since per capita income is generally lower for large families than 
for small families, it might be expected that large families would 
spend their food money more carefully and respond more readily to 
seasonal changes in food prices than would smaller families. 
Consequently, food purchases of large families might tend to have 
~more extreme seasonal movements than those of small families. 


Investigation indicates, however, that for many foods price is 
not an important cause of seasonal movements in food purchases. For 
when the seasonal changes in average quantities of 45 foods consumed 
were compared with the changes in price during the corresponding 
seasons, Only two-thirds of the cases had an inverse price/quantity 
relationship. In one-third of the comparisons, higher prices were 
associated with greater consumption. 


Thus, for many foods, factors such as climate, habit, and 
availability probably play a large part in causing seasonal movements 
in consumption. These factors would have the same effect on food 
purchases of both small and large families, and would not tend to 
cause dissimilar seasonal patterns for the two family-size groups. 


Apiek 


For the relatively few foods for which price is the predominant 
factor in determining seasonal consumption patterns, there may be 
systematic differences in the seasonal patterns of large and small 
families. To some extent, therefore, the use of the data for 
selected family types may underestimate the magnitude of a few 
seasonal indexes in this report. 


2, Combination of data from the four cities.--What weight- 
ing scheme should be used to combine the data for the 
four cities into a national seasonal pattern? Can they 
be treated as samples of food consumption in four geo- 
graphic areas? 


The four cities surveyed in 1948 are located in diverse sections 
of the United States. However, these cities were not necessarily 
chosen to represent the food consumption of urban families in their 
respective regions. Because of the considerable diversity in food 
habits, even within a region, no one city can give a completely 
accurate picture of a regional food pattern. The four cities 
surveyed are all large cities and may not represent the consumption 
patterns of the small cities within the regions. For these reasons 
the four cities may not represent accurately the actual levels of 
consumption in the four regions. =e 


Because spring 1948 food consumption data are available for 
both the total United States and the four cities, it is possible to 
determine how well a combination of the four cities would approxi- 
mate average United States urban consumption. When the consumption 
data for Birmingham, Buffalo, Minneapolis-St. Paul, and San Francisco 
were combined with the 19146 Census population weights feet the 
South, Northeast, North Central, and West Regions, the weighted 
averages compared well to the consumption figures obtained from the 
spring 1948, all U. S. urban sample 2/. This was particularly true 
for the major food groups. 


1/ Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Consumer In- 
come, P-60. Birmingham (South Region), ©lel) percent; Buffalo (North- 
east Region), 3502 percent; Minneapolis-St. Paul (North Central 
Region), 30.5 percent; San Francisco (West Region), 12.9 percent. 

2/ For purposes of this comparison, the four-city data were ad- 


justed to represent consumption of all families, not just selected 
family types. 
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On the basis of this comparison it was decided that the four 
cities gave a good enough representation of regional differences in 
consumption and of regional differences in seasonal patterns to 
derive United States seasonal indexes by combining the actual con- 
sumption data for the four cities (with Census population weights) 
and then computing seasonal indexes 3/° 


3. Summer seasonal adjustment 


A. Surveys in two cities only.--For the summer season, 
data are available for Birmingham and Minneapolis- 
St. Paul only. Can an index for the U. S. be computed 
from only these two cities? 


To investigate this problem, a comparison of two-city and four- 
city average seasonal indexes in the winter and fall of 1948 was made 
for about 35 food items. In general, it was concluded from these 
comparisons that a seasonal index based on two rather than four cities 
would have yielded considerably different average indexes for the 
Ue S- For most of the food items, however, a two-city average would 
have yielded seasonal indexes of the same direction as a four-city 
average but of greater amplitude. A downward adjustment (towards 
100) in amplitude of the seasonal indexes, would have made the two- 
city indexes more similar to the four-city indexes, and there would 
no longer have been a tendency for the amplitude of the seasonal 
indexes to be overstated more frequently than understated. 


It was therefore assumed that if an adjusted average of the two 
cities improved the seasonal estimates for the fall and winter seasons, 
it would do likewise for the summer season. Accordingly, an amplitude 
adjustment was made in deriving summer indexes from the Birmingham 
and Twin Cities data. 


B. 1949 summer fitted into 19l8.--For the summer, data 
were available for 1949 only, while it was for 198 
that the seasonal pattern was to be derived. Was the 
seasonal pattern evidenced in the summer of 1949 the 
same as the seasonal pattern that existed for the 
summer of 1948? 


Because of changes between 1948 and 1949 in food prices, general 
cost of living, and average income of the families surveyed, actual 
levels of food consumption in Birmingham and Minneapolis-St. Paul 


3/ Although the four cities were used to represent regional differ- 
ences in consumption, they were not thought to represent actual 
regional patterns well enough to warrant constructing separate regional 
indexes. For those persons interested in the seasonal patterns of 
consumption in the four cities separately, table 7 (p. 16 ) gives the 
seasonal indexes for 14 broad groups of foodse A corresponding table 
on the nutritive value of diets is given in Special Report No. 2, 
Nutritive Content of City Diets, Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 


Economics, this=nepert. 
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differed in the two years, with 1949 higher for most foods. Despite 
the differences in consumption between spring 1948 and spring 19h9, 
the seasonal patterns might have been the same, if the summer-spring 
relationships for weather, availability, and price of foods were 
similar in the two years. 


Examination of retail price data, of statistics on climate, and 
of the limited amount of data on seasonal supplies of foods, indicates 
that for some foods, particularly meats, the 1948 and 19l9 spring to 
summer seasonal patterns in consumption might have differed. Little 
basis for devising any adjustments exists, however, and because of 
this none have been made. 


le No surveys in November and December.--The seasonal data 
from the surveys (1948 and 1949 together) cover only 10 
months of the year. Can satisfactory seasonal indexes 
be calculated with November and December unrepresented? 
How will the data be biased by the exclusion of these 
months? 


November and December, being holiday months, undoubtedly have 
unique food consumption patterns. Without consumption data for these 
months, seasonal indexes for fall and winter are too low for tradi- 
tional holiday foods such as turkey, cranberries, and nuts. Never- 
theless because there is no reliable basis for estimating food con- 
sumption in November and December, the seasonal indexes were derived 
from data for only 10 months. 


In combining the seasonal indexes into annual estimates, the 
missing months were apportioned to the months considered to be most 
nearly related to them in terms of consumption patterns, that is, 
November to September and October, and December to January, February, 
and March. Hence, winter was given a weight of four (to represent 
December, January, February, and March), spring a weight of three 
(April, May, and June), summer a weight of two (July and August), and 
fall a weight of three (September, October, and November). 


5- Seasonal adjustment by income class.-=Do the same 
seasonal indexes apply to the food consumption of 
families in both high- and low-income classes? (Can 
average indexes for all income classes combined be 
used for both the high- and low-income classes? 


Because seasonal price movements and seasonal changes in 
availability may operate differently for different income groups, 
differences might be expected among the income classes in the magni- 
tude of their seasonal consumption patterns. With this in mind, 
seasonal indexes were computed for the income class under $2,000 and 
for the class $4,000 and over. These indexes were then compared to one 
another and to the indexes based on all families. 
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Both the high= and low-income classes showed more extreme 
seasonal variation than the average, and in many cases showed sea- 
sonal movements of an opposite direction from the average for fami- 
lies of all incomes. In only about 60 percent of the cases were the 
seasonal indexes for the highest and lowest income classes in the 
same direction. Where the indexes were in the same direction, about 
half the time the lowest income class showed more extreme seasonals 
than the highest income class, and the other half of the time the 
reverse was true. 


It is not to be expected, however, that one income class would 
show more extreme seasonal indexes than the other in all cases. For 
the foods in which price changes play a large part in seasonal con- 
sumption movements, it might be expected that the income groups with 
more limited food money would show greater seasonal movements than 
the higher income groups. On the other hand, for many foods, which 
are considered seasonal delicacies but are not extensively purchased 
by the lower income groups, the highest income groups might show the 
greatest seasonal changes in consumption. When an attempt was made 
to classify foods into these types of groups, a slight tendency was 
noted for the lower income classes to have more extreme seasonal 
consumption patterns in the cases where price might be a more important 
causal seasonal factor, and for the highest income groups to have 
more extreme seasonal movements for foods where seasonal availability 
might be more of an important factor. 


Although there may be some systematic differences between the 
seasonal indexes of high- and low-income families, the available 
data, with its relatively small number of cases, were too subject 
to chance fluctuations to yield a picture of these differences, food 
by food. Given these limited data it seemed more advisable to use 
the seasonal indexes based on all cases than to attempt to derive 
different seasonal indexes for each income class. 


Reliebility of seasonal estimates 


An examination of the variability of the four-city consumption 
data, together with the above limitations of the data for the pur- 
pose of constructing seasonal indexes,. indicated that many differ- 
ences in consumption could be due to chance factors and that seasonal 
adjustments could be made only for fairly broad food groups and certain 
major food items. For these reasons it was decided that with a few 
minor exceptions, seasonal indexes would not be computed for any food 
items or subgroups that did not account for at least 2 percent of the 
urban household food budget in the spring of 1948. For items of lesser 
importance the quantities used and the percent of survey families re- 
porting use were too small to give validity to the data for national 
seasonal adjustments. A "t" test was performed comparing each seasonal 
average with the average of the base (spring and annual) and an asterisk 
(*) indicates those indexes in tables 1 and 2 which are significantly 
different from 100 at the 5 percent level. 
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List of Publications 
1948 Food Consumption Surveys 


Preliminary Reports (technical research reports) No. 


Nutritive Value of Diets of Urban Families, United States, 
spring 1948 and Comparison with Diets in 192.....eccecce 12 
Nutritive Value of Family Diets, Four Cities; 
Part I. Average Values for Families Classified by Income. 6 
Part II. Distribution of Families Classified by 
NU Gl VOmCOUCONLMOLMDLOUS sss a over seluciss cls ete cesesice vee 
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Food Consumption of Urban Families (68 cities) in the U. S. 
SR i mereierars erratic sta stteals\© stole vies cie'e's vcs 6 oa vere vbdes vee 
Food Consumption of Urban Families with Children and of 
Families with no Children, United States, spring 19)48.... 
Family Food Consumption (4 cities) 
IMU. Cee eM mea Lies Wi TGOT ol GIO ote ties ohie 0's os 0:0 0 o'e eb ce eiee 
In Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn., Winter 19)48.....cccccocce 
INEoSMmeerencvscOs a CS lit. , Winter lOiSeyes so ccc cece cae 
Pras LO GMEN oe MV TTI COI 1.ONO cle os c's So ao oreleis cee eee ee ee cae 
In Four Cities, Winter 1948. A Summary Report...cccreeee 
In Birmingham, Ala., Winter, Spring, Fall, 19)8.....cceee.~ 
In aes epee Paul, Minn., Winter, Spring, Fall, 
DE tates enc lecatcenieteetsreteisipioictatste re a's estes -ciere os ce'e orice cies « 
In San Francisco, Calif., Winter, Spring, Fall, 198..... 
imeburtaloy NeYeyeWircer, spring, Fall, 198....c<csesses 
PocdsipcrcrvatlOonapvecity Families, LON 7ecsesccocccccecceses 
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Commodity Summaries (based on above reports--of particular interest to 
market analysts) 


1. Meat Selections of City Families 

ee Fats and Oils Consumed by City Families 

3- Grain Products Consumed by City Families 

l. Eggs and Poultry in City Diets 

5» Sugars and Sweets in City Diets 

6. Dairy Products in City Diets 

{+ Potatoes and Sweetpotatoes Consumed by City Families 
8. Citrus Fruit Consumed by City Families 

9 Fruit Selections of City Families 

O. Vegetable Selections of City Families 


Special Reports 


1. Food Consumption Trends in Birmingham, Alabama, 1935, 1946 and 1948. 
e. Nutritive Content of City Diets...A Summary Report including some 
previously unpublished data. 
3+ Seasonal Patterns of Food Consumption, City Families, 1948 
(this report) 
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